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low-grade fuels, supposing him to.be willing to purchase, say,
five to ten thousand tons, for immediate use ?
This query brings one to the consideration of the amount
of low-grade fuels left in the coal mines of this country,
because there exists no demand or profitable market for
them at the present time. The proportion of fuel left in the
mines, and its quality or physical characteristics, varies in
different districts ; and that some loss must occur is evident
from a study of the methods used for the extraction of seams
of coal, often only two feet in thickness, from between the
adjacent layers of shale and dirt. The more widely extended
use of mechanical coal-cutters in mining work is, however,
reducing the unavoidable losses incidental to the winning
of the coal, and the instances given below are those- of coal
left in the mines, not because it is impossible to get it away
without collapse of the roof, but because there is no market
for it when brought to the surface. The facts are taken from
a paper read in 1916 Iby Professor Henry Louis, of Newcastle,
at the Manchester Annual Meeting of the Society of Chemical
Industry.1
In the South Yorkshire mining district what is known as-
the Barnsley 9-foot seam is worked by many of the collieries,
but only little more than one-half of this is brought up to
the pit-head, the top-half of the seam, nearly 4 feet in thick-
ness, being left in the mine because it is a soft coal with
easily fused ash, and there is no market for it in the district.
Chemically and thermally there is little difference between
Barnsley "hards" and Barnsley "softs/' but while the
former commands a steady sale and a good price, the latter
fuel, or 40 per cent, of the whole seam, is absolutely wasted.
According to Professor Louis, apart from its softness Barnsley
" softs " is a good fuel, and shows only 3-8 per cent, ash,
and 13,400 B.Th.U. by the calorimeter.
In the Nottingham and South Wales districts very large
amounts of small coal are left in the mines owing to the coal
being loaded at the face of the seam with forks having
1'J inch " tines " or prongs, and Professor Louis estimates
1 Journal Society Chemical Industry, July, 1916.